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Summary 

The provision of $8 billion for intercity passenger rail projects in the 2009 American Recovery 
and Reinvestment Act (ARRA; RL. 111-5) reinvigorated efforts to expand intercity passenger rail 
transportation in the United States. The Obama Administration subsequently announced that it 
would ask Congress to provide $1 billion annually for high speed rail (HSR) projects. This 
initiative was reflected in the President’s budgets for FY2010 through FY2014. Congress 
approved $2.5 billion for high speed and intercity passenger rail in FY2010 (P.L. 111-117), but 
has provided no funding for the program since then, and in the FY201 1 appropriations act 
rescinded $400 million from prior year unobligated balances of program funding. 

There are two main approaches to building high speed rail: (1) improving existing tracks and 
signaling to allow trains to reach speeds of up to 110 miles per hour (mph), generally on track 
shared with freight trains; and (2) building new tracks dedicated exclusively to high speed 
passenger rail service, to allow trains to travel at speeds of 200 mph or more. The potential costs, 
and benefits, are relatively lower with the first approach and higher with the second approach. 

Much of the federal funding for HSR to date has focused on improving existing lines in five 
corridors: Seattle-Portland; Chicago-St. Louis; Chicago-Detroit; the Northeast Corridor (NEC); 
and Charlotte- Washington, DC. Most of the rest of the money has been allocated to a largely new 
system dedicated to passenger trains between San Francisco and Los Angeles, on which speeds 
could reach 220 mph. Plans for HSR in some states were shelved by political leaders opposed to 
the substantial risks such projects entail, particularly the capital and operating costs; the federal 
funds allocated to those projects were subsequently redirected to other HSR projects. California’s 
HSR plans are being challenged in court, and court decisions in the fall of 2013 have put its 
funding in question. 

Estimates of the cost of constructing HSR vary according to train speed, the topography of the 
corridor, the cost of right-of-way, and other factors. Few if any HSR lines anywhere in the world 
have earned enough revenue to cover both their construction and operating costs, even where 
population density is far greater than anywhere in the United States. Typically, governments have 
paid the construction costs, and in many cases have subsidized the operating costs as well. These 
subsidies are often justified by the social benefits ascribed to HSR in relieving congestion, 
reducing pollution, increasing energy efficiency, and contributing to employment and economic 
development. It is unclear whether these potential social benefits are commensurate with the 
likely costs of constructing and operating HSR. 

Lack of long-term funding represents a significant obstacle to HSR development in the United 
States. The federal government does not have a dedicated funding source for HSR, making 
projects that can take many years to build vulnerable to year-to-year changes in discretionary 
budget allocations. 
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Introduction 

The provision of $8 billion for intercity passenger rail projects in the 2009 American Recovery 
and Reinvestment Act (ARRA; RL. 111-5) reinvigorated the development of high speed intercity 
passenger rail (HSR) transportation in the United States. While Congress has been interested in 
HSR since the 1960s, the ARRA funding represented an enormous appropriation in historical 
terms. 1 The $8 billion was included in ARRA largely at the behest of President Obama, and a 
subsequent announcement in April 2009 made it clear that the development of HSR is a priority 
of his Administration. 2 Another $2.5 billion was provided for high speed rail and intercity 
passenger rail projects in the Transportation, Housing, and Urban Development, and Related 
Agencies (THUD) Appropriations Act, 2010 (P.L. 111-117). Since then, no additional funding has 
been appropriated for this program. The FY2011 THUD appropriations act (P.L. 112-10) 
rescinded $400 million from prior year unobligated balances for high speed and intercity 
passenger rail projects. 

Other than the rescinded amounts, virtually all of the federal HSR funding made available over 
the past few years has been obligated and various projects are proceeding. In most places, these 
projects entail upgrading existing lines owned and operated by freight railroads to allow 
somewhat faster passenger train speeds than are currently possible. On the Chicago-St. Louis line, 
for example, funding is being used to increase the maximum speed from 79 miles per hour (mph) 
to 1 10 mph. 3 Only the HSR project in California is using federal funds for tracks dedicated to 
passenger trains, on which speeds could reach 220 mph. 

Plans for HSR in some states, including Florida, Wisconsin, and Ohio, were shelved by political 
leaders opposed to the substantial spending such projects entail, particularly for capital and 
operating costs. Some projects were stopped after federal funds were awarded; these funds were 
subsequently redirected to HSR projects in other states. Debate on the merits of HSR may 
continue where projects are ongoing because these projects are often only small steps along the 
way to providing much faster service in an entire corridor. A key aspect of the debate concerns 
prospects for the continued development of HSR if no more federal funds are forthcoming. 



1 As one observer has noted, “it is impossible to overstate how big a sea change this represents ... [the] $8 billion is 
seventeen times as much money as Congress has provided for these programs over the past 10 fiscal years.” 
Transportation Weekly, “President to Sign Stimulus Bill Today,” February 17, 2009, p. 5. 

2 At the April announcement, the President released a strategic plan for HSR, including a proposal for budgeting an 
additional $1 billion a year for five years. The plan identifies the funding as “a down payment to jump-start a potential 
world-class passenger rail system and sets the direction of transportation policy for the future.” U.S. Department of 
Transportation, “President Obama, Vice President Biden, Secretary LaHood Call for U.S. High-Speed Passenger 
Trains,” Press Release, Thursday April 16, 2009, DOT 51-09, http://www.fra.dot.gov/Downloads/RRdev/ 
hsrpressrelease.pdf. 

3 Improvements on the Northeast Corridor between Washington and Boston will increase speeds on some stretches 
from 135 mph to 160 mph. See Department of Transportation, “Transportation U.S. Transportation Secretary LaHood 
Announces $2 Billion for High-Speed Intercity Rail Projects to Grow Jobs, Boost U.S. Manufacturing and Transform 
Travel in America,” Press Release DOT 57-11, May 9, 2011, http://www.fra.dot.gov/roa/press_releases/fp_DOT_57- 
1 l.shtml. 
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Federal Initiatives to Promote High Speed Rail 

Congress has long been interested in the potential benefits of high speed rail. The first high speed 
rail act, in 1965, contributed to the establishment of the nation’s fastest rail service, the 
Metroliner, on the Washington, DC, to New York City portion of the Northeast Corridor (NEC), 
when that line was still under private ownership. In the 1970s, ownership of the NEC was 
transferred from the bankrupt Penn Central to Amtrak, a government -controlled company. At the 
same time, Congress initiated the Northeast Corridor Improvement Program, which has funded 
major infrastructure improvements and, in the late 1990s, purchase of new high speed Acela 
trains for Amtrak. 

Congress has also supported research into various high speed rail technologies and studies of 
potential high speed corridors outside of the NEC where speeds are currently slower (see Table 
1). The Federal Railroad Administration (FRA) has calculated that Congress provided a total of 
$4.17 billion to various high speed rail projects between 1990 and 2007, an average of $232 
million annually (not adjusted for inflation). 4 Most of that money went to improvements on the 
NEC. 5 There have also been state and private sector efforts to develop dedicated high speed rail 
lines without federal support. But it was only in February 2009, when Congress passed the 
American Recovery and Reinvestment Act (ARRA; P.L. 1 11-5), that the federal government 
dedicated large sums to a national high speed rail program. 



Table I. High Speed Rail Corridors in the United States 



Corridor 


Length 

(Miles) 


Motive 

Power 


Current 
Top Speed 
(mph) 


Current 
Average Speed 
(mph) 


Los Angeles-San Diego, CA 


130 


Diesel-electric 


90 


47 


Chicago, IL-Detroit/Pontiac, Ml 


304 


Diesel-electric 


1 10 


57 


Chicago, IL-St. Louis, MO 


284 


Diesel-electric 


1 10 


53 


New York City-Albany/Schenectady, NY 


158 


Diesel-electric 


1 10 


56 


Philadelphia-Harrisburg, PA 


104 


Electric 


1 10 


64 


Northeast Corridor (NEC) 


454 


Electric 






Boston, MA-New York City, NY, segment 


229 




150 


62 


New York, NY-Washington, DC, segment 


225 




135 


79 



Source: Adapted from Government Accountability Office, High Speed Passenger Rail, GAO-09-3 1 7. March 2009, 
Table I; Average speeds calculated by CR.S based on those corridors’ fastest scheduled trips in December 2013. 

Note: The top speeds listed for these corridors are currently attainable only on portions of the routes. For 
example, on the NEC the top speed of 1 50 mph is attainable on less than 1 0% of the total route. The New York- 
Albany trains rely on electric power while passing through a long tunnel departing New York City. 



4 E-mail from Neil Moyer, Chief, Intercity Passenger Rail Analysis Division, FRA, February 1, 2008. 

5 U.S. Government Accountability Office, High Speed Passenger Rail: Future Development Will Depend on 
Addressing Financial and Other Challenges and Establishing a Clear Federal Role , GAO-09-3 1 7, March 2009, p. 10, 
http://www.gao.gov/new.items/d09317.pdf. 
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